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BOOK EEVIEWS 

A Century of Negro Migration. By Cabter G. Woodson. The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pp. 221. 

The increasingly numerous articles, inquiries and investiga- 
tions into the nature, extent, causes and results of the recent migra- 
tory movement among the Negroes in America demonstrate the 
great interest which has been manifested in this subject. At a 
period when so much personal opinion, ill-digested information 
and controversial literature, on racial problems are being flung 
at the public, it is a real pleasure for the sincere student of human 
affairs to welcome such an instructive work as this both because of 
its point of view and its valuable research. This volume is an un- 
usual contribution in this field. It is an historical treatise, a study 
in economic progress and a survey of contemporary movements. 
As suggested by its title, the book examines with scholarly compre- 
hension the continued migrations of the nineteenth century. The 
point of view which the volume presents is that of the new his- 
torical school, which holds that movements of the present have their 
roots in the past; and the present may not be properly understood 
without comprehending the foundations of the past. The book is 
replete with facts organized and interpreted with a scientific spirit, 
and the discussions are modern and scholarly. 

After reading the book one ceases to speak of "a" migration, 
or of "the" migration, for Negro migration ceases to be a new 
development. It becomes an old movement, begun a century ago, 
but now heightened and intensified by the factors growing out of 
the World War. The author in his preface especially disclaims any 
distinctly new contribution of fact. The specific value of the 
volume rests then in its collection of isolated historical data culled 
from many known sources, and its presentation of a new vantage 
ground from which the whole subject may be regarded. An intro- 
ductory section on the migrations at the close of the eighteenth 
century and in the opening years of the nineteenth century leads 
to the main chapters which follow under the headings: A Trans- 
plantation to the North ; Fighting it out on Free Soil ; Colonization 
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as a Eemedy for Migration; The Successful Migrant; Confusing 
Movements; The Exodus to the West; The Migration of the Tal- 
ented Tenth, and The Exodus during the World War. 

In the discussion of the Successful Migrant much information 
is given us of individuals who succeeded hy sheer grit in making 
their way to freedom, and in some cases in building neat fortunes 
for themselves and their families. The charge that the Negro ap- 
pears to be naturally migratory, an assertion which comes to light 
in recent studies in economic progress, is declared imtrue. Dr. 
Woodson asserts that "this impression is often received by persons 
who hear of the thousands of Negroes who move from one place to 
another from year to year because of the desire to improve their 
unhappy condition. In this there is no tendency to migrate but 
an urgent need to escape undesirable conditions. In fact, one of 
the American Negroes' greatest shortcomings is that they are not 
sufficiently pioneering." To the reviewer, this statement, typical 
of others, seems to be the more reasonable conclusion from the 
facts, which others regard as only facts and by inference as racial 
tendencies. In the majority of instances the author finds, as other 
investigators have found, that the migrants belonged to the intelli- 
gent laboring class. 

The best discussion is given in the closing chapter on The Ex- 
odus during the World War. This is made to differ from other 
migrations on the ground that the Negro has opportunity awaiting 
him, whereas formerly he had "to make a place for himself upon 
arriving among enemies." The effects upon the whites and the 
Negroes, North and South, are noted with unbiased attitude. The 
perspective of the trained historian appears to have its influence 
in this section. The earlier chapters are concerned primarily with 
the Negro in the Northwest, and so completely does the informa- 
tion center in this section of the country that it appears easily pos- 
sible to expand this part into a larger work treating this phase in 
particular. The author's comment and criticism are suggestive to 
both races and particularly to the Negroes who furnish the subject- 
matter of the book. The book will have not only historical interest, 
but it will serve to point out the paramount unsettled condition of 
the race problem during the past century and the disturbing future 
which must face America. The volume is heartily commended to 
all readers and students, and it cannot fail to be informing upon 
this unsettled aspect of Negro life and history. No serious student 
should be without it. Charles H. Wesley. 



